SHADOWS

is discriminating. A passage from a later speech, in
a debate of February of 1911, aptly illustrates the unusual
combination of iconoclasm and traditionalism which
can be traced from the very outset of his career.

At the same time, I am bound to admit that . . . the
majority of the people of this country insist, and will insist,
upon a bi-cameral system of government. It is of no use to
shut our eyes to the facts of the situation. I regret that it
should be so. I am frankly in favour of a Single Chamber....
. . . The qualifications of a Second Chamber to our mind
are twofold. It ought to have a certain amount of aesthetic
value, and it ought not to conflict with our political
principles. A picturesque House of Lords has a certain value
in the Constitution. There are certain ceremonies which are
meaningless but nevertheless of considerable picturesque
and educational value, which we go through from time to
time in connection with our legislative processes, and I
would be the last man to suggest a constitutional change
that would abolish those picturesque ceremonies. The
Second Chamber ought, therefore, to have an historical
foundation, and to have its roots deeply dug in the ancient
soil which has borne the various products and fruits of our
historical achievements.

The Veto resolutions kept the House busy during the
first half of 1910. No progress was made towards effacing
the Osborne judgment. Moreover Labour found itself
in a new and embarrassing tactical situation. The
Liberals, with 275 seats, and the Conservatives, with
273, were in almost exact equipoise. The Labour 40 and
the 82 Irish Nationalists held the balance. The last
thing the Labour Party desired was to turn out the
Government. It could ill afford the expenses of another
election, nor did it wish to see the Liberal Government
replaced by the Conservatives. It had accordingly to
be uncomfortably circumspect. If Labour moved an
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